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ABSTRACT ' ' ^ ' ^ ' I * / * 

' It has, been found that student teacher-attitudes 

toward pupil qontrol" cha^nge from relatively humanistdjc to relatively 
c^ustpdial during fheir jst^dent 'teachingl experience, Ihe objective .of 
this investi^gation was to evaluate, the use of yT-groufs as ,^an 
intervention for modifying teacher attitudes /oward cla^sroo^i 
control* An underlying assumption of the T-gro,u.p metWcd is that 
understanding'^ and developing, skills in participation :an best, be 
learned* immediately through the protesq of group continjaum to /"^ 
humanism on the ather' end. The ; pupil -conttol ideology of student? 
teacliers is influenced by the rple of the teacher in the schools in 
which Lhey do the it. student teaching* A pre^ost test with tireatment^^ 
and control design was adminstered ta 48 student teacjiers 'to elicit *• 
tteir pupil control i-deology*/ During the period between the tvo ^ 
lests^ the students participa Jed^ in faur different T-group sessions* 
The result^ of the study indicate that' ongoing I-grou'p trciining can . 
work as an effective intervention in the socialization of student 
teachers' pupil control ideology*' The results -further suggest 'that 
encounter gr'pups can be: a significant florae when direct, application 
of new attitudes cyan be made concurrent with •T7group participation* 
Implications for u^sing T--grou^s as a means of developing more 
humanistic climates in secondary schools is suggested by this- study* 
(SK) 
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CHANGING THE CUSTODIAL S()CIALIZAT.IOll OK TEACHERS' 

« 

PUPIL't;ONTROL IDEOLOGY. 
Ailed D. Criepenstroh and Cefil^Mi^er; 

Educators at alL levels in, the public schools place^a conspicuously 
high value o« establishincg efficient systems of pupil coijjtrol- Jn five 
recent Gallup poll^ qn "education, the public also identifies student dis- ' 
cii^line a leading school problem. Educational critics such as Johp 
Holt 4nd Chacles Silberman attack this 'excess^.vl'' emphasis on control be- 

.cause they contend that studetit learning suffers.* Conceding that Holt 
and Silberman raise seriol^s obiectibns and making the value judgment that 
student learning should have a higher prioj.ity than control for its ovm 
sake; the problem becomes one of revers^iig a value that develops ^arly 
in the career of a professional educator. For example, Hoy "^^(19^8) found 
that student teachers' pupil control ideology 'changes from relatively 
humanistic to relatively custodial, by the socialisation prdss during their 
student teaching ^3y>€rience. Extrapolating 'from the Setzejs-Thelan (196Q) 
model for classroom behavior, the student teacher's .p^rsbftality is rein- 
forced to conform with ^the institutional yal/ue of high control* Conse- 
quently, a program to reduce^or revei;;se/ the devlopment of custodial con- 
trol attitudes during the internship phase of a'^career potentially could 

,be very valOable in changing the ^ futur4 goal^itof the public, schools. 
Based on the^e observ^tiorts , the obj ective o| this investigation \^s to 
evaluate the use of T-grbups as ,an int^vention for modifying teacher 
attitudes toward clatsroorii control. * ^ ' » 

; Y ' • ' \- ' ^ , i 

" ' Theoretical Fram^brk . , , ' 



An untltTiymg ass^amp-t tun ol the T-g^up mothod^i.-? i/fuit iinli^jr.staiu! 
and developing skll4s 'in participation ^can best be learned lmmtdiat<.4> 
through the processes of group participation. A second assumption is that 
behavior in the simulated group setfting *remairi^ suf f i£:iently repre§entar- 
tive and realistic tp transfer to more general tiehavior patterns.* T-grovp 
trainers also believe that an individual's interpersonal relations pro- 
ba'bly can be improved by having all members pf the group tiompare theiif per- 
ceptions of the*feelings tho^ hold fqr ea^ other. ^ ' , 

\ \ * t * ' f * 

An analysis'" of literature r^eveals/ however , significant variables whi'^ 
can cauVe iijportant differences in sipall grouJ> experience^.; Variations in^ 
groups ^due to purpose ,''lehgth of^time, depth of interaction, leadership, ' and 
participants may, fjffcct the improvement or regression of the* interpersonal 
relations of the^ participanffs. For example, Bunker (1965) studied *a .s;ampl,e ^ 
of Subjects from* six different training 'laboratories. He c6ncluded' that, 
compared to matched controls, trained subjects gained in, the followSilg areas 
they expended moire effort to understand wh§n rec.eiving communications; the^y 
were more coi)perative/in ^warking with others; they had clearer perceptions 
of the behavior of otheTJ^;- they w^re more conscious of the feelings of 
others and more sen«ttlve tQ group behavior; they ^perceived the needs and* . 



feelings of others better; they had mor^ tolerance,^ consideration,* and 
f)atieuce fpr others; and they were less- ddgraatie*towartf n^» information. 
Bunker argues that those who were txjained and became' actively involved iit 
the training, process were more likfjij to change in back-hotn& situations. 

•Bunker and Knowles (196^) reported a comparati^e^'study of enduring 
behavior changes "resulting from laboratories w^tfTdifferent emphas'es. 
They n^ted tl^at three week laboratory part4.el!pants made more* overt behav- * 
ioral dian-ges instead of the more passive « att^tudinai chajiges made "by the' 
two wfeek samp.le; results were distorted, however , since more practical 
application of labooratorv learnings was made in the three week laboratory 
grAup. The suggested, therefo.re, that a program directl^^facil itating* 
ptActica! ^application be usee! in the laboratory's overall 'Assign. 

' - , • . ^ / . 

• Valiquet (1968) appended to Bunker 's^ study his own "discovery that ' 
' *Visk~tAking" and "function* flexibility'- (or the ability, to be an effective 
group member anjl to receipt change) were higher for previously experienced 
particip^ants. He concluded thtit*^ these differences occurred because the 
program reaped the reward? of in-company training; that is, the participants 
took l^gher risks but received greater pay-off in terms of on-the-job ap- 
plication. Similar support is provided, by Blake. Mouton and Slom^ (1968), 
Barllett (1967), and Kuriloff and Atkinfe ;<1966) . " 

^ Buchanan -(1969) , 'la a. systematic rejview of the iAdustria? lite'ratuVe, 
Goncliiaed that laboratory training can be ifh aid in- personal growth anji 
Se^vfelopment for the part icdpSnt^ . He further suggested -that available , 
evidence support^- the tdieory tllat T-ftCOups^ in fact, /do prousite change- 
toward thfe personality factors /of humaneness, consideration, and openness/ 
C9nceptuafl^K§>id7loRically , tht^fte perspnality factors are' closely reXated * 
to tihe ideal of humanistic pupil cpatroi^ * . ' . / 

A r^asohable inference is tij^at since T-groups promote changes fioward 
humanism, ^they , would support ah 1^ reinforce the'same humanistic character- 

This kind of attractive humEanistitf supp6rt 
iiely if T-groups,aro a' part oO^an in-^service 'program 
offering ofi*-}:he-job 'application and providing continCioi^s support, such as 
those* suggested by Bunker and Knowles (1967) and Valiquet (1968), Student 
teaching apparently offers ^condition in which T-groups procedures have a 
high potential for pnoduciijg positive results. ^ ' . 

Puplj. Contro] Ideology" ' - \ / 

^ Tbe^ pupil, control orientation of the staff is a domimant factor in the 
culture of a scho6/l according to Willower , Eidell, and, Hoy (1967). The ' 
clietit cqiitrol ideology concepts *v employed earlier in mental hospitals — 
were adapted foV use with professional personnel in the public schools by 
Willower, Eid^J^l, and Hoy (1967) with the Pupil Control Ideology (PCI) 
questionnaire'. -A person's .control ideology rarfges f^om custodialism on . 
one end of a continuum to humanism on the other. The rigidly traditional 
school gerv^d as* a pirototype for 'custodial'orientation. Custodial pupil, /' 
tontrol ideology is characterized by.stres^,on the maintenance of order, / 
impersonality, one-way downward coramunicatidn, distrust of* students, an^; 
a punitive, moralistic Orientation toward students. Conversely! the term 
. humanist icorientation is used in the .^ocio-psychological sense suggested 



^ r -'f thfn* cilreddy existed. 
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by Fromm (1948); that is, humanihiji .stresses the importance of the indlvid*- 
uality of each student and the creation of an atmosphere to -meet the wide 
range of his needs. An educator's humanistic pupil 'control^ ideology is 
marked by an acc^epting, tristful vl.ew of students and . confidence *ln students 
a^ility^o be -self-disciplined and responsib-lje. . • ' 

* . . In a longitudinal stuQy of secondary 4:eachers, Hoy (1568) • recorded 
significant Increases in PCI scores (more custodial) for intern teachers 
during the^ir student teaching and again in their first year of teaching. 
The scores of graduate student teachers who did not teath failed to in- 
crease; time alone, therefore, did not'seed^ to be a factor. Also* female 
student teachers consistently scored more humanistically than their male 

counterparts. , ' . * 

I /I 

4 

Willower (1974), afte/ reviewing nearly 70 studies using the PCI, 
identified a logical pattern in the overall results. Humanistic sco.res'on 
the PCI were afssQCiated with teacher predispositions and characteristics' 
of low dogmatism, high sense of power, coiranitment to emergent rather than 
tr,aditional values, low status obeisance or deference, high creativity and 
a high level of* self-actualization. * Willower further hypothesized that 
personal feataires ordinarily deemed desirable in our society generally' 
tt-^nd to^be associated with teacb^r humanism and the less desirable 'with 
teacher culstodialism. For example^ Leppert dnd Hoy (l^?72)*described the 
ciistodial teacfler as a less educated, more experienced male burdened with 
large classes who needs orderliness and prefers non-intellectual to'in- • 
tellectu^l activities. A logical extension of Hoy's research is that^ I 
student teachers tend to be more humanistic at first and become more cus-^' 
tod:kal with experience;^ but T-groups intervention could counteract the - 
trendlby supplying a humanistic rationale and- continuing support. 

Rat^ionale . , 

The pupil contrpl ideology of studenlt teachers is influenced by the 
role o'f the teacher proi'ected in the .sdjool i:\ which he doi^.s hi;^ sLudt.r.t 
teaching. Since experienced, bvipervisine t<^achers score relatively more 
cu:->toii..4i<La pupil control ideology than student teachers the soci«ili~ 
zatlon press on the* siudant teaclier pushes him toward the custodial end ' ^ 
of the human istic-custocj^i^l^ continuum. Previously cited studies contirra 
that the trend in PCr scores for student teachers plunges consistently 
toward custodialism. Assuming that there is a need for a more hvimanistic 

becomes necessary to counteract the 



the T-eroup has been touted as a 



pupil control, ^ intervention strategy 
socialization press. As noted earlier, 

means to promote change toward the chara^cteristics of humanism such a4 
sensitivity, openness, and trust. Moreover, the T-group has prove^/a( more 
powerful force .when it is directed toward a specif icf purpose (Bunker la'hd-:-^^^ 
Knowles 1967). As a result, the success i)f the T-group is further enhance^^ 
if the training of p^^rticipants is accompanied by immedjj^te ap^plication V 
(Vali^qttert 1968). Considering fully the weight of evidence accitfnulated in 
pa^t experiences with T-groups , a tenable generalization suggests that 
T-group proc^duteV ^should provide a Significant counter force to th^ no'r-^ 
mal socialization ^ress ori student teachers' pupil control ideology. / 
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Hypothesis 



>The mean PCI scores of student tedchers.who participate in the T-groups- 
will become significantly lower, ^more humanistic) than those student teach- 
ers sen/ing as ^ control group with dogmatisn, sex, school stat-isticallv con 
trolled. - V \ , * , - ■ - 



•Methods 



A pre-post test with treatment and control design was.-used with 48 
student -teachers from '5 secon«ary V^ools in one suburban school district. 
The PCI and the Rokeach (1950) DoRmjtism Form E questionnaire were admini- ' 
stereo before they began their-' student .teaching experience and the PCI was 
administered again after they had finished their teaching experience. The 
treatment group participated in four dif ferent-T-group sessions 'appr'oximatte- 
ly two weeks'apart that, totaled 12-15 hours -duration. The sessions were 
conducted by a leaderUnd co-leader using Lieberman's (1972) type B.jLtffiBds. 
These methods emphas^ized high caring, moderate emotional s'tiraui&fitffi'f\na 
information that could be applied. \ \ 

•.* ■ -X V / 

Data Source . . » ' ^ \ / 

Students in the treatment group (N=2A) were chosen kpiXi^g the 40 
who had initially volunteered. They were chosen on the fc^^s of being able 
to secure enough student teachers (6 to 10) in a sfhooj^^^dilding for a ' 
group. The remaining 16 became a part of the con t^jol-'Voup (N=24). 

*, _ - ' i*"' ' j-,----^'" 

Because of the difficulty' in orga^izing^ tlie, T-groups, it was fim^os^ible 
to control experimentai;y for sex, school, >«nd dogm^tisSi.^ Since ^hese 
factors reportedly affect PCI scores, a fetatisCicar control was used.\ihe 
adiustmAit of the PCI -mean scores, to f^e the "results of lower o-fder^n-" " 
teraction effects qX sex, school ,. and, d(|gmatis/n, wa;? 'accMnpligked statls^- 
tic.a31y by an analysif? of cbvarlance Le|hnique. 1 ' - v"" ' 

Via'ysh, of covari.ince procedure' ]^as used/ toj determine. 'the over.4Ll test 
of significance. The Tukey (a) ^ test jvas ased/ t^ make all pairwise compari- 
sons amdng the adjusted means. The u^e of this multiple comparison proce- 
dure pr6vided a test of significance to determine whether either treatment 
or experience hy itself made- a difference in/ the P(|I scores. 



Results 



( 



The T-^roup intervention on the socialisation^ of student teacher's 
prpil control _ ideology was found to be sigrfif ilant beytfnd th,e .bOl level'' 
usdng an analysis of covariance procedure. / These data are summarized 
Table 1. Th^ .^lypothesis was supported with the treatment group scoring 
significantly lower on the post PCl? than the control group. In addition, 
jio significant difference was found, -between the mean pre-PCf' of the'treatr 
ment group and the mean. pre-PCI of the coitrol eroup. The treatment groi/p 
mean PCI declined during treatment from 4/7.54 to 44.83, however, while tHe 
roMrol .group mean PCI rose from 46.67 td 49.58. The standardN deviation 
increased on the post tfest for both grouds/ indicating greater vWiance in 
the PCI scores after tl^o' student teaching experience. 'The trends, in the ' 
socialization press of the control group/ and the T-group counter force ' 



f 



can best be visualised in the graphic re-presentation of the 'interaction 
effects fotind in Figure 1. 

Tlie data summarized in Table l" also indicate that there was no^si^mi- 
ficant difference due to ,the groups, (f,) (p = 0.167) or tb Time (T) (p'p= 
0.888). The interaction effect between Time and Group (T x G), though, 
had a probability of less than .000. * 

examinatibn of the adjusted means, presented at the bottom of TabLe- 

1 with original bean PCI scores at the top of the table, reveals that th4 

adjustment effecf^;^ not greatly alter the results. The difference be- 

^veen the .poat-jicr^ means , however, increased 0.39 in the covariance proce- 
dHi'e. « • . f 

; Figure 1 graphically, illustrates the interaction between the treatment 
of,.;the T-group ^nd the sgcialization press. on the control group. The con- 
trc!l group projects thfe typieal trend of 'increased custodialism reported 
in the -analysis of literature. Tlie treatment 'group clearly resists this 
trend, 'projecting a counter c'ourse toward humanism. ^ 

ITie Tukey (a) procedure was used to test all pairs of group means 
(Kirk, 1968). This test revealed that the socialization and experience of 
the control group as shown by, the difference between the mean pre-PCT for 
the control group and the mean post-PCX for. the control group was' signifi- 
cant at the'. 05 level. When treatment Ts' added the difference between the 
mean po-st-PCI score .for the control group and the mean post-PCX score for 
the treatment group is beyond the 17. level of significaht difference. 

Educational Importance 

. • * 

, The hypothesis was supported. .Tliis suggests that on-going 'T-group 
training can.woVk as an effective intervention in the socialization of stu 
d^nt teachers' pupH control ideology. The insults further suggest that 
encounter groups can be a significant -^orce when 'direct application of new 
attitude^ rnn be imde /oncu'rr.^nt with 'T-group participation. 

Implications for usinf T-groups Vis. a means of developing more human- 
istic climates in secondary ^school s are suggested by this study. Xn' the 
use of T-groups careful -pons^idersTt ion should be given to insuring that 
the school a^dmin is t rat ion understands supports their use;.tp focusing 
the ^groups o^ specific interactions that can be practised immediately; 
and t.o providing the groups' as a part of an on-going in-service program. 
Furthfer research J.s needed of a longitudinal nature to" determine if the 
differences between the.grotjps continues and if it changes cl&ssrobTn' be- 
havior as well as ideology. ' ^ ? 
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TABLE 1 



Means,. Standard Deviatfons, and/Analyais. of bovariance' 
^ ^Summary for PCI Scores Across Pre-Post 
Treatment and Control Grpups 



Source 

Pre-PCI_ 
Ppst-PCI 



Treatment Grqup (N=24) ' 

X ^'-SD"" 



47.54 
44.. 83 ' 



^.44 



8.50 



ContrQl Gro\ip (N=24) 
• X ,_SD 
46.67 
49.. 58 




Analysis of Cov^riance Summary 



Sourae Variation ' 




'ms 


F » 


P /- 


Groups (G) 




1 . • 


122-. 68 


1.98 


0.167 


•Error' 






61.94 




« 


Time /T) 




• 1 


0.26' 


. 0.02 


'0.888 


(T X G) . 


« 


1 


189.84 , 


^ 14.55 

• 


\0.pOO 


Either 


— t '—> — 




MM»13.05 

< 




1 



Adjusted Means Resulting .from the Covariance Procedure 



Group 

Pre-PCI 

Post-PCI 



7 



Treatment 
47.3,4 



•J 44.63 



, 9;/. 



' Control 
46.87 
49.79 



.7 



